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SCULPTURE.* 



"What we call Gothic sculpture is 
the carved decoration of the huildings 
and furniture of the nations of western 
Europe, which was produced hetween 
the middle of the twelfth and the close 
of the fifteenth centuries. The best of 
it was produced in a more limited area, 
namely, in northern and central Italy, 
northern and central France, and in 
England ; and in a more limited space 
of time, different in different countries. 
But while all attempts at Gothic work 
outside the territorial limits mentioned, 
show marked inferiority in every way, 
the temporal limits are not so absolute; 
for a century before the best time the 
work was strong in spirit and purpose, 
and was gallantly pushed forward to- 
wards perfection, and for a century 
after the best time its forms were re- 
tained and its life simulated. This 
work thus widely scattered over time 
and space, is varied enough in character 
as we shall discover: its materials, 
sentiment and purposes all differ widely 
in different places and times. 

But it is all of one school, when we 
consider the Art of the world, and 
differs as completely from the Greek 
work which we have been consider- 
ing, as sculpture can differ from sculp- 
ture. 

Until within a few years it would 
have been impossible to speak with 
any confidence of the principles that 
govern Gothic sculpture. Its amount is 
so great, its manifestations are so many 
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and so varied, its spirit so subtle and 
so removed from the spirit of our nine- 
teenth century work, that, up to 
the middle point of the century, now 
only thirteen years over-past, all dis- 
cussion of it took the form of puzzled 
half-admiration of this or that carving 
or series of carvings. The careful 
examination, abundant recording and 
generous criticism of very recent 
times have given us new insight into 
the middle ages, and have made as- 
certainable the principles of their 
work. We propose only such state- 
ment of these principles as will be 
agreed to by all lovers and students of 
Gothic Art. 

Gothic sculpture began like all 
s culpture, in the desire felt by all 
people called barbarous to decorate 
their buildings and utensils, a desire 
which is more or less weakened, it 
seems, as the people become what is 
called civilized. Feudal and ecclesi- 
astical Europe was fond of decorating 
its walls reared for shelter, defence, 
and pride, and the merchant towns 
rivalled in their splendor, the priests 
and barons whom they rivalled in arms 
and diplomacy. Churches built with 
the slowness of lavish expense and care 
by wealthy and leisurely chapters, 
were carved all over, of course. But 
also castles and cloisters hurried to com- 
pletion for protection against weather 
or foe, had their square cushion capi- 
tals softened by the lines of suggested 
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leaves, or animated by rude sem- 
blances of birds and beasts and men. 

Thus far, and through the earliest 
times, the Gothic builders agreed in 
their practice with the Greeks of the 
earliest times, and with all those child- 
like young nations who have loved 
beauty well enough to buy it with a 
price in labor and thought. But with 
advancing merit appears the great and 
marked divergence of Gothic and Greek, 
for the Gothic builder subordinated his 
sculpture most sternly to Architectural 
effect, but the Greek subdued his archi- 
tecture into a setting and foil for his 
sculpture. A Greek temple afforded a 
fine display for colossal statues and 
continuous bas-relief; beyond these its 
forms were studiously simple and 
formal ; the shallow fluting of shafts, 
the delicate shaping of mouldings was 
all the Greek desired to worthily sur- 
round and display his marble gods ; 
the lower creatures, animals and plants, 
he hardly regarded, in his best work 
not at all, save where horses are intro- 
duced to lend dignity to men. There 
was no consultation of Architectural 
effect in the sculpture, other than such 
as this, that figures in a temple pedi- 
ment would stand erect in the middle 
and recline in the angles. But the 
Gothic sculpture was set to help the 
building. No merit of its own would 
exempt it from its duty of being an 
architectural decoration. 

This subordination of the Gothic 
sculpture to the whole effect of the 
building to which it belonged, was 
partly caused by the vastly greater 
importance of buildings, as such, 
among the mediaeval nations of Europe 
than among the Greeks. Consider the 
difference, in this respect, between the 
greatest of Grecian temples, and even 
second-class Cathedrals of the Middle 
Ages. The Parthenon was a vast and 
splendid open portico, having within it 



a small and rather gloomy apartment, 
not entered by the people. There 
were no windows, no doorways of im- 
portance ; the wall surface in which 
the two doors were pierced, was al- 
most unseen by any one whose sight 
was fixed upon the ranged columns 
without, no division into smaller parts, 
each having its own natural decoration, 
no interior. Compare with this a 
mediteval cathedral, much greater in 
length and breadth, and vastly higher, 
varied in outline, both of plan and 
against the sky, multifarious in divi- 
sion, all its parts differing one from 
another in form and purposes ; with 
vast windows, around whose jambs 
rich detail seemed naturally to gather, 
whose space was divided by fanciful 
tracery of carved stone, with gen- 
erous and stately doorways, under 
whose arched heads the sculptured or- 
nament would culminate in Bible 
history and saintly legend, with 
capitals of a thousand forms and sizes, 
surmounting single shafts and clustered 
piers, and needing all the leaves of the 
forest to rightly decorate them ; in- 
viting the people within, to a vast and 
many-angled interior, shut in by walls 
of stone, divided by columns of stonei 
skied by groined vaulting of stone; 
not one, nor several, Jjut every part 
demanding the sculptor's aid to turn 
its rugged utility into a beautiful and 
speaking service. 

As the cathedrals were, so, on a 
scale of less size and magnificence, 
were the churches. And so were the 
civil and domestic buildings, baronial 
castle, royal or ducal palace, town hall, 
burgher's house, all solid, enduring, 
added to and embellished by succeeding 
generations, all giving as good occasion 
as the cathedrals for the display of the 
sculptor's art, while all trace of the 
residences of the nobles of Athens has 
passed away, and what little we can 
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infer about them tends to show that 
they were mainly of wood, very perish- 
able, large perhaps, but only large by 
the bringing together of many small 
and low apartments. 

It is evident, therefore, that the 
natural impulse of a Gothic artist 
could never be that of a Greek. The 
mediaeval sculptor must needs work in 
a different spirit, under the influence 
of the multiform and stately building 
under whose arches and crowning 
whose gables his work must stand, from 
that of the Greek whose work itself 
would give to the temple its only 
beauty beyond that of the disciplined 
craftsmanship which it had in common 
with easy-running chariots and deli- 
cately-forged armor. 

This subordination is the main dis- 
tinction of the Gothic from all other 
sculpture, and it is so, and we would 
impress it upon the reader as being so, 
because all other peculiarities of temper 
and practice depend upon this one. 
Some of these peculiarities we must 
now consider. 

First, love of inferior nature. 
The builders of the eleventh century 
received from their Roman and Ro- 
manesque predecessors a conventional 
system of ornament which they tried 
hard to follow. For instance, their 
capitals were fashioned for a long time 
almost entirely on the model of the 
Corinthian, the well-known conven- 
tional Acanthus leaf of that order being 
copied at first as well as the science and 
skill of the carver could do it. But 
these carvers loved the leaves of their 
own fields. Very soon the reign of the 
acanthus was disturbed ; one builder 
fashioned his capitals with especial re- 
ference to the growth of the acanthus 
itself, appealing from the Grecian deci- 
sion, — another combined with his con- 
ventional acanthus some other plant 
which he knew better and carved more 
naturally — another tried hard for capi- 
tals to be Corinthian but varied in char- 
acter, and set his classic leaf in a score 
of fanciful positions. Some foliage from 
the fields and forests began soon to be 
freely used; but, during the transition, 
human heads and animals are more 
readily employed than real leaf-forms, 
and in many cases the first step from 
the strict Corinthian type was to 
meaningless scroll work and interlac- 
ing bands. Frequently in the same 



row of piers there are all these styles 
of carving to be found. Thus in the 
nave piers of the great cathedral of 
Tournai the whole first step in advance 
can be seen at once. There are none 
that can be called Corinthian, the 
capitals are not of a shape to allow of 
such ornament, but there are some 
with merely scrolls and faint sugges- 
tions of leaves, some with grotesque and 
some with serious heads of men within 
scrolls, some with leaves, more or lesS' 
conventionalized, all well and com- 
pletely cut. 

With the complete establishment as 
a style of building of the Gothic of the 
pointed arch and gabled roof, came the 
complete victory of the realistic Gothic 
carving. All over western Europe the 
forest leaves were woven into archi- 
volts, set fairly around capitals, laid 
quaintly on the spurs of bases. Field 
flowers blossomed and spread their 
delicate leaves for the service of the 
sculptor: the rose, the oak, the haw- 
thorn, the aspen gave him their flowers, 
their acorns, their angular or flowing, 
or prickly leaves. Delicately outlined 
on thin alabaster slabs, at Venice ; 
carved as for jewelry in the hard red 
marble of Verona ; inlaid in green ser- 
pentine and white marble, at Lucca; 
hewn boldly out of sandstone at Stras- 
bourg; of limestone at Paris; moulded 
in brick and hammered out of iron and 
/ carved in wood everywhere — the herbs 
and the trees, their leaves, blossoms, 
and fruit, were given to men for their 
constant admiration and delight, re- 
maining unwithered when winter strip- 
ped the world of its green robe, and 
cheering the crowded towns over 
whose streets summer could not spread 
it. 

This most admirable and healthy 
love of the forms of vegetation, was 
accompanied by a close observation of 
animals, and a thorough sympathy with 
their nature and habits. The carving 
and inlaying was not of plants alone. 
Birds were among them, sometimes 
quietly occupying the corners of capi- 
tals, or, with their outspread wings, 
filling the spandrils above window 
arches, sometimes pecking at fruit, or 
otherwise in action, freely displaying 
their graceful forms in apparent motion 
among the leaves. Beasts were there, 
associated with men, as horses and dogs 
in hunting scenes on the Lombard 
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churches, or as the foxes and nonde- 
scripts whom they hunt; or fighting 
and gambolling together, as constantly 
in northern work ; or used symboli- 
cally, as the griffins and lions who bear 
up the porch columns at Verona and 
Bergamo ; or put to do menial work as 
gargoyles, to spout rain water out of 
their ever-gaping mouths. 

In all this is shown not merely love 
of nature, but a most thorough under- 
standing of natural objects ; only a com- 
plete and careful examination will 
serve to show, in any case, the com- 
plete knowledge of their models dis- 
played by the thirteenth century sculp- 
tors. In this knowledge of the nature 
of the lower creatures they are alone 
among sculptors, and all this knowledge 
is the result of their love for and ob- 
servation of the facts of nature, for 
there was no science to help them. 
Moreover they are alone among sculp- 
tors in this, that they make, on suitable 
occasion, the plants and animals the 
principal subject of their work, unasso- 
ciated with man and his needs. 

Second, Varied Design. 

Gothic sculpture of any good period 
proposed to itself many different objects, 
and sought to reach its varied ends by 
means as varied. In every large Gothic 
building there were scores of places 
where carving was needed, and where it 
was always set, when there were money 
and peace for the work. The sculpture 
was different for each occasion, differ- 
ent in subject, in treatment of the 
subject, in style of work, in complete- 
ness of execution. Down in the church 
porch, between the columns of the 
jambs, are niched and canopied statues, 
portraits of kings and queens, or of 
nobles who enriched and of bishops 
who governed the church, or else sym- 
bolically representing saints and apos- 
tles ranged on either side of the crown- 
ed Madonna with her child. These, 
and all statues set close to the eye, 
meeting face to face those who enter 
or pause to look at the church, are 
finished as perfectly as the sculptor's 
science and skill enabled him to finish 
them. So also is the sculpture of in- 
ferior nature that may be associated 
with them, the roses that twine around 
them, the leaves that stiffen themselves 
into capitals above their heads, are all 
worked to a likeness of nature as per- 
fect as the material would admit. 



Along the front, above the porches, 
in the capitals of massive and stout- 
shafted work, and in separate niches 
between tower buttresses are figures 
again, of life-size these, very often, 
portraits very often, expressive and full 
of meaning always, portraits of visions 
of the sculptor, if not of men and wo- 
men he had seen. But these are not 
so minute in workmanship, nor carried 
so far toward realization. The leaf 
and flower ornament around them is 
broader and simpler in its masses. 
Delicacy and subtlety of form are sacri- 
ficed for vigorous shadows and em- 
phasized lights, which appeal to the 
distant spectator, and are as readily 
understood by him as the finer carving 
within reach of his hand. 

As we ascend, we find the same 
careful observance of the fitness of the 
design for its place. The crockets 
which ascend, like flames, the Italian 
gables and the northern spires, seem 
rude and unsightly things to him who 
climbs to them. They were not meant 
to please the workman whose scaffold 
lifted him to their side, nor the inquis- 
itive tourist who climbs the cathedral 
roof, but to delight the gazer from the 
square below. 

Design is as carefully adapted to the 
material, in Gothic work, as to the 
place and purpose. Carvings in wood 
are different in their whole spirit and 
nature from carvings in stone, and 
smiths' work different from either. 
There is nothing more noticeable about 
Gothic work, than the frankness with 
which they admitted the imperfections 
of their material, and the strict ob- 
servance, in their designs, of the limits 
thus imposed. An andiron, for in- 
stance, of which a drawing is beside 
ns, is as faultless in design as can be 
imagined, for it is a hard-worked and- 
iron, perfectly answering its purpose, 
and the upright part of it is obviously 
an iron bar hammered into what shape 
it has, and yet its forms are full of a 
certain sharp-edged beauty, and the 
dragon-head at the top, two inches 
and a half long, has more real, savage, 
wild-beast nature about it, than all the 
Eenaissance lion-heads in America. 
Every traveller in Belgium and Italy, 
who is " curious in such matters," will 
recollect the wonderful locks and 
knockers he saw, every reader of 
Architectural books will remember the 
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splendid hinges which at once swing 
and hold together the oaken doors of 
some fortunate English churches. 

Again, Design is varied, in Gothic 
work as in no other, by the differences 
in temper of the workmen. The great 
facts of the freedom of the inferior 
carvers, their position, different from 
that of the greatest designers only in 
the degree of merit to which each had 
attained, the fact that the sculptor 
esteemed the best was put in charge of 
the whole building, as "master of the 
work," (magister operis) or architect, 
having, of course, such aid of skilled 
constructors and watchful superintend- 
-ents as he might need, — all these make 
up the most vital point of all to be 
considered, in the present revival of 
Gothic Architecture. 

That result of it in which we are at 
present interested, is the wonderful 
vai'iety in the sculpture they produced ; 
two capitals of oak leaves being as dif- 
ferent as statues by Story and Magni 
in the last Great Exhibition, or as 
drawings of the same tree by any two 
artists you choose to name. For, ob- 
serve, the whole nature of the oak leaf 
or sprig of oak leaves is not expressible 
in marble or sandstone, any more than 
it is in a pea drawing or an oil sketch. 
And of two sculptors, both seeking the 
true expression of the oak leaf, each 
will select what k seems to him of the 
most importance, and render that as 
well as he can, probably depriving his 
work in so doing of the expression of 
some truth sought by the other sculp- 
tor. 

Third, Interest in and attempt to 
record important truths. 

Especially the truths of Christian 
revelation, as embodied in those pas- 
sages of Scripture history and those 
legends of saints and martyrs most 
capable of being rendered into sculp- 
ture. This was a principle of all 
Gothic art, for there was so much to 
say, so much to teach, and such insuffi- 
cient means of teaching, where few 
could read, and books were so hardly 
procurable. And it is characteristic of 
Gothic art, for no other school of 
sculpture has ever tried to teach reli- 
gion, but only to display its own grand 
ideas of the godlike, or to record the 
ceremonies of priestcraft. 

Nor is it alone the truths of religion 
that this sculpture had to do with, but 



truths of nature also, as we have seen, 
and portraiture constantly, and domes- 
tic incident of all kinds, and the daily 
occupations of men. Tiie thirteenth 
century carvers were as much given to 
narrative of all kinds as the contempo- 
rary illuminators of manuscripts, or 
painters on glass, and evidently 
thought that their business was to tell 
their neighbors all about the world 
they lived in and the world they were 
going to, and to tell posterity all about 
themselves and their neighbors. The 
Fall of Man is as solemn a subject as 
could well be chosen by a sculptor, but 
the greatest sculpture of it adorns a 
palace of unequalled magnificence; 
hunting, with horse and hound and 
horn is a pursuit as free from religious 
interest as we can imagine, — but the 
best hunting is carved on church fronts 
in Lombardy ; shoemakers and carpen- 
ters at their work must have been fa- 
miliar to those who saw those sculp- 
tures new, — but these and the other 
trades are honored by a has relief 
apiece in England and again more than 
once in France, and a capital apiece iu 
Venice. 

Fourth. Preference for the draped 
over the naked form of man. It seem- 
ed at first that we should say " dislike 
of the naked form," but it is not such 
dislike, it is the need of the drapery. 
And this for several reasons. Firstly 
historical truth, for the business of the 
sculptors, we have seen, was record, 
and not ideal perfection of body, and 
scripture history or facts of daily life 
were only to be set forth by groups of 
clothed figures. Secondly, artistic truth, 
for the artists lived among people who 
wore much heavy and sweeping dra- 
pery, and not fluttering and gauzy 
robes, only half covering, and no way 
concealing the body, and they knew 
the play of the folds which showed the 
muscular action below better than they 
knew the naked limbs in their freedom. 
Thirdly, architectural lines, for the 
draped figure can be a help to the 
architecture, when the nude figure 
would only injure it. 

"We have thus briefly noticed the 
four peculiarities of Gothic sculpture, 
which seem the most important to onr 
examination. It is necessary that we 
should briefly consider the statement 
made above, that all these peculiarities 
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depend upon the subordination of the 
sculpture to architectural effect. 

The love of lower nature, which we 
found so characteristic of Gothic work, 
was directly fostered by this subordin- 
ation ; for, the first duty of sculpture 
being to decorate, forms of vegetation 
were the most natural resort "for the 
decoration of a capital or an arch i volt, 
animals were found easier to carve 
than men, the inferior creation gener- 
ally was more readily used as a purely 
ornamental feature. Had the perfection 
of the sculpture ever become the first 
consideration, we should have had no 
more ornamental buildings, piles of 
" associated sculpture," but formal and 
plain buildings with perfected sculpture 
set upon them somewhere ; we should 
have hod no more leaves and flowers, 
vines and sprays, graceful birds, spor- 
tive and savage beasts, — sculpture that 
knew no object but its own merit 
would never have spent its strength on 
these. 

For similar reasons all variety of de- 
sign must have disappeared, had archi- 
tectural effect not been the primal con- 
sideration. For, where sculpture alone 
is considered, perfection in it is aimed 
at, in which case the thousand artists 
who can produce good and useful art, 
but can never attain perfection are 
taken from their true work, and are 
set to carrying out the ideas of the 
greater men, or to smoothing mould- 
ings and shaping conventional and 
reiterated ornament. The ingenious 
blacksmith, the wood-carver with a 
fancy or two of his own, all such men 
must follow the rules; no hammering 
out his own rude and quaint devices, 
he must imitate the designs of the 
great masters of the day, and give his 
whole thought to getting his edges 
sharp and the four sides of his bar 
just alike. 

No man can tell stories or preach in 
stone, if he has perfect human sculpture 
to produce ; grandeur of form is his 
aim. 

No man will long drape his figures, 
except partially and slightly, if he is 
studying figure sculpture as his princi- 
pal pursuit in life. 

In brief, but for the subordination of 
sculptural greatness to architectural 
greatness, mediaeval art would have 
tried to follow where Greek art led, 
could never have succeeded, and the 



world would not have known what 
architecture might be. 

Observe, we have never said that 
sculpture was subordinate to architec- 
ture, but to architectural effect. Sculp- 
ture so subordinated, with painting so 
subordinated, added to good building 
makes architecture of it. Sculpture 
cannot be subordinated to architecture, 
except in the sense that a part is less 
than the whole. 

Do not suppose that the work must 
needs be bad, or inferior, because sub-, 
ordinate. In speaking, above, of the 
varied design of Gothic work, we al- 
luded briefly to the limitations that 
govern representative art. These limi- 
tations are always present. Titian 
would have failed, had he tried to 
imitate a man so as to deceive, failed 
and spoiled his picture besides. Sculp- 
ture in sandstone has certain limits 
which it must not overpass; sculpture 
in marble feels them less. "Work fifty 
feet above the eye' has limits of com- 
pletion not confining silver ware for 
the cabinet. Carving that must stand 
the weather must be guardedly design- 
ed, carving to go under the arcade may 
be worked more freely. Capitals that 
bear a heavy weight must not be deep- 
ly cut, in slender shrine work strength 
need not be so much considered. You 
would hardly improve the west front 
of Chartres by working up its slim and 
stiffened statues into the perfect form 
of man ; — at least we do not want to 
see it tried ; — build another church for 
your anatomically correct statues, you 
may surpass Chartres, and you may not. 

The Gothic sculpture was going on 
towards perfected science, when ele- 
ments of decay within itself aud the 
revival of classical learning without, 
overthrew it. We can gather hints of 
what it might have become from ivory 
carvings, caskets and shrines in silver 
and bronze, the painting of Giotto, the 
mosaics of his campanile, and the work 
of the earliest Renaissance artists, 
Ghiberti, Donatello and Verocehio. 
"We have it in our power to do all that 
the Gothic artists might have done, if 
we will first do what they did, not 
otherwise. If the world still care for 
art, this will be done, sooner or later. 
"Work is doing in Europe which ought 
to settle the question, before long, 
whether art is wanted any more or no. 

To be continued. 



